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A PAIR OF BEAUTIES 


2 OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Cats and Birds 


It is a matter of continued regret that some 
men who hold official positions in Audubon 
Societies should, in their work for birds, manifest 
so much animus toward the cat. In a recent 
annual report of a Bird Club the statement is 
made that “the cat is the greatest menace to 
bird life in the United States.” 

They then proceed, as is usual with these prej- 
udiced writers, to make a guess at the number 
of cats in the country and the number of birds 
each cat probably destroys, and give what they 
well may call a “staggering total” of ‘99,500,000 
birds killed by cats every year east of the Mis- 
sissippi River.” 

These figures are given as if they were true 
and not guess work. 

If cats have been killing birds at this rate, 
birds would have been exterminated long ago, 
yet bird lovers observed last summer that robins, 
particularly, were unusually numerous and there 
was some talk about allowing them to be shot 
on account of the damage they did to cherries 
and grapes. 

It is a singular fact—one I cannot understand 
—that in these articles about the destruction of 
birds, the writers who accuse cats seldom make 
any mention of the increase of licensed and un- 
licensed gunners—thousands in number—who 
not only shoot the birds that the law allows them 
to shoot, but the boy who is going out with his 
first gun seldom spares anything on the wing. 

In my own neighborhood, over twenty rough 
boys from fourteen to sixteen years were headed 
off, one Saturday afternoon, from a piece of 
woodland they were about to invade, with their 
guns, through my call by telephone to the local 
police. 

A recent magazine showed sickening illustra- 
tions of hunting by autos, the cars being literally 
covered with dead game. The accompanying 
article described the appalling slaughter and said 
that now the “‘sportsmen” were taking their 
dogs and following up game by automobile, 


there was very little chance for the survival of any 
birds or animals. 

One of these motor cars with its load of gun- 
men will kill more birds in a day than a hundred 
cats would kill in their lifetime. 

It is not true that gunmen spare the song 
birds. The rough boy of sixteen practices his 
skill on anything that flies. On our place in 
Dedham we have picked up birds both dead and 
dying, that had evidently been shot, and just 
managed to fly over the fence, that separates us 
from woods, to die. We often hear the guns in 
the woods about us and know that there are 
boys practicing their imperfect marksmanship 
on the birds near by, though we cannot get into 
the woods quick enough to get the evidence 
needed to convict them of their crime. 

One small boy, not far from our place, was 
continually robbing birds’ nests, scattering the 
eggs and throwing the nest with young birds to 
the ground. His school teacher was told of it 
and remonstrated with him. His mother was 
told of it and was very angry—not with the boy— 
but with the complainer and it was not until I 
went to the house and threatened to bring a 
police officer that this boy could be stopped in 
his ‘‘sport.”’ Before this was accomplished, 
however, he had been known to have climbed up 
trees and pulled down three or four nests in a 
week’s time, probably destroying twenty eggs 
or young birds. 

Therefore I claim that writers on the subject 
of birds should say less about cats and more 
about the slaughter of the innocents by men and 
by boys. More should be done in the way of 
education and great efforts should be made to 
procure laws to limit the gunmen. 

As for the statement that cats are not needed 
and rat traps can take their place—this shows 
such ignorance of cats—such absolute lack of 


~appreciation of the cat that it is hardly worth 


commenting on, but we who know all their use- 
fulness and all their virtues cannot but grieve 
when they are so wilfully misunderstood and 
misrepresented. But cats are unfortunately too 
prolific. In the interests of cats, as well as of 
birds, litters of kittens should be humanely put 
to death, with the exception of one. It is not 
humane to increase the number of cats—A. H.S. 
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The Need of Cats 


We also have to keep a large number of cats 
to keep down the ever-growing family of rats. 
The bubonic plague visits this country every 
year and the best prevention of it is to kill the 
rats, and our cats, about fifty in number in all 
the departments and storerooms, kill or frighten 
the rats away. This also means a great saving 
in grain and foodstuffs which would otherwise be 
destroyed by the rats—From Report of the 
American Ramabai Association Mission in India. 


The following clipping was sent in to Our 
FouRFOOTED FRIENDS from some daily paper, 
but with no credit given: 

Just because a cat doesn’t bark at burglars, 
many persons classify her as an ornamental and 
useless member of the family—a mere pet, of no 
economic value. Whereas they look upon Dog 
Tray as a regular wage earner as well as a confi- 
dential friend and comforter, one who is entitled 
to his meal ticket on the score of services rendered. 

They have in their minds some of the various 
useful things that dogs can do, such as chasing 
the neighbors’ cows out of the corn, herding 
sheep, hauling sledges, turning spits, trailing 
criminals, finding lost children and so on. And 
poor puss’s record doesn’t seem to shine in com- 
parison. 

But you may remember that another kind of 
animal—a cousin of the dog, by the way—once 
boasted to a cat of his many tricks to escape from 
the hounds, and poor puss confessed that she 
had only one trick; but her one trick proved 
better than the fox’s nine. | 

And so it is in economic matters. Puss has 
only one trick to be a useful member of society, 
and the United States Government, having dis- 
covered that puss’s one trick saves the Post 
Office Department thousands of dollars a year, 
puts kittipuss upon the national pay roll. She 
draws her spondulix not in the shape of a check 
or a pay envelope but in the shape of meat, milk, 
salmon or what not, purchased for her at the 
Government’s expense. 

Pussy’s one trick? You said it—rats! The 
rats slain by post office cats, not only in Wash- 
ington but all over the country, would otherwise 


chew up slathers of mail for which the Govern- 
ment would be liable for damages. 

The official decision under which Old Tom and 
his colleagues receive comestible emoluments 
describes the feline services as “‘invaluable.”’ It 
is held that the post office cat is a “‘protector of 
Government from the ravages of rodent pests.” 
Especially is this true since the establishment of 
the parcel post, which greatly increased the rat 
plague. 

Cat lovers would be pleased if this Govern- 
ment indorsement of the cat should influence 
careless people to be more kind to their kitties 
and not to abandon them to the streets in June 
and to the fields in September. A certain class 
of people—probably the same large class that 
strews the parks with refuse—have an incredibly 
irresponsible attitude toward cats. Even fami- 
lies with too much heart to desert a dog will 
throw a delicate Maria upon the mercies of a 
hard, cold world. 

At this time of year it’s the turn of the country 
or suburban cat to find itself suddenly homeless. 
It wanders with hungry and bewildered yowls 
around a deserted bungalow where all the sum- 
mer it has been treated as a member of the family. 


It is because of the indifference and cruelty of 
so many cat owners that the Animal Rescue 
League sends agents every fall to every beach 
within twenty-five miles of Boston.—A. H. 8. 


A Tragedy of the Fall Woods 


’Tis fall—the woodman’s ringing axe, 
Awakes the woods so brown, 

The leafy garments of the trees, 
Like snow come pattering down. 


The little creatures of the groves, 
Are scampering gaily round, 
Some gathering the welcome nuts 

As they fall to the ground. 


The velvet-footed, silent fox, 
And squirrels, red and gray, 
Br’er Rabbit, with his cottontail 

Turned up in glad array. 
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A peaceful scene, a happy crew, 
God’s Spirit shines o’er all, 

With sunlight dancing through the trees, 
The crisp, clear air of fall. 


But look—behind yon clump of firs, 
A man—with levelled gun, 

And seeing Death so quick appear, 
They all begin to run. 


A flash, a roar, a cry of pain, 
The bullet finds its mark, 

And then, to one poor innocent, 
The daylight turns to dark. 


Alas, that man can murder do 
To little woodland things, 
Whom Nature formed as woodland elves 
To haunt the groves and springs. 
—By James L. Edwards. 


Useful Cats 


“Food for cats, $51.73” is an item which ap- 
pears in the annual report of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange. Members of the Exchange said 
that the reason for it is rats. One official said 
that in spite of all the precautions taken, rats 
and mice occasionally appear on the trading 
floor. Traps have been employed in vain and as 
a result the cat is the mainstay in combating the 
nuisance. 

The rats appear to have a fondness for ticker 
tape and infrequently new rolls are found nibbled 
through and other damage is done from time to 
time. As one member put it, the bulls and bears 
in Wall Street may be more or less mythical, but 
the rats and mice are real, hence the contribution 
of the Exchange in the feeding of cats. Other 
exchanges in the financial districts also have 
their feline aids. 

Every morning Spot, the dean of the Exchange 
cats, who spend the night on the trading floor, 
boards an express elevator and descends to the 
engine room, where she sleeps until the market 
closes. Then she again boards the elevator and 
is whirled up to the trading floor to resume her 
vigil. Only a few rats have been caught since 
the occupation of the new building.—M. B. W. 


Trained Animal Shows 


I went to a vaudeville show the other day and 
I was enjoying it until an animal act came on. 

There were monkeys and dogs and mules, all 
highly trained, and the audience laughed and ap- 
plauded. Somehow I couldn’t see any humor in 
a mule dancing around on his hind legs. 

It didn’t seem so hard for the monkeys to do 
tricks, but there was something pathetic in the 
way the larger animals watched the face of the 
trainer. They were so anxious to please. I 
wondered what they feared if they failed. 

I didn’t applaud when the act was over; I: 
couldn’t somehow; instead I looked around me 
at the rows of laughing faces and here and there 
I picked a few out that were not laughing. 

A little woman at my right sat with folded 
hands, her face expressive of pity, and on my 
left was a man with kind eyes and big strong 
hands. His lips were set in a grim line, as if he, 
too, knew the tragedy which goes on off-stage, in 
order to insure the comedy on the stage. 

I left the theatre in a thoughtful mood. I was 
wondering what would have happened if all the 
people in that theatre who like animals (and I’m 
sure most of them did) had risen up in protest 
instead of beguiling themselves by the blind 
belief that ‘‘It’s all done through kindness!”’ 

Think it over.—R. I. Clonick. 


Dogs in Winter 


‘While we shiver on stormy nights and crowd 
nearer the fire, do we give a thought to the poor 
dog chained outside, beaten by rain, snow and 
tempest, as he faithfully guards our homes and 
ourselves?” 

Although some owners are inclined to make no 
difference between the housing and feeding of 
their dogs in wintertime, it is wise and kindly to 
doso. In their wild state dogs make preparation 
for winter and choose a snug and sheltered place 
—sometimes underground—where they may seek 
refuge from bitter winds, frost, rain and snow. 

But in his civilized state the dog does not 
follow his primitive instincts and leaves the order- 
ing of his life in the hands of mankind. Some- 
times he makes a mistake in doing so. 
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Dogs crave warmth and it is desirable that 
they should not be exposed to chills. In winter- 
time, especially at night, they should be taken 
into the house or put in a stable or barn. 

People often say on a stormy night: ‘“‘It’s not 
fit for a dog to be out in this weather.” If the 
weather is as bad as that, no dog should be kept 
out in it. 

Watch-dogs should always have warm kennels 
in the day-time, which ought to be protected 
from the north and east winds by the shelter of a 
wall or house. The bedding should always be 
dry and may be of hay, straw or shavings. 

Damp and cold are the causes of most diseases 
in dogs and their lives are often shortened by 
exposure. This is especially true of the dog 
which is kept on the chain, for he is unable to 
keep up a healthy blood-circulation owing to his 
inability to take exercise. The unwelcome re- 
straint upon his coming and going makes him 
depressed and miserable and this state of mind, 
just as in human beings, renders him more liable 
to the many ailments which lie in wait for him. 

Most dogs can be trained in such a way that 
there is no need to chain them, and a dog which 
can move about freely is generally a better 
guard than one which is tied up all the time. 

As to feeding, a dog will keep in better health 
if he is given a warm meal each winter’s day. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Polly Winkle, the Pet Hen 


She was the nicest pet I ever owned,—a gift 
from a friend when convalescent from a danger- 
ous illness of many weeks. Having never been 
handled she was very much frightened at any 
advances I made to her. She acted as if I were 
a big bird about to devour her. Her father being 
a game cock and mother a bantam, she was by 
no means a common-looking hen. Polly’s eyes 
were very large, and made one think of a parrot; 
her comb was beautiful—double and coral red; 
legs very short, giving her body an appearance of 
being too large. Her feathers, tinted with gold 


and black, gave her an appearance of a royal 
Queen. She soon grew accustomed to her new 
life and would perch on the arm of my chair and 
we would have a little social chat before bed-time. 

I had an old white hat on the floor behind the 
door, and she soon took possession of it and left 
her first little treasure—a nice white egg—there. 
(Methinks I was nearly as proud of it as Polly 
herself.) 

But our home life was soon broken up, as I was 
obliged to go out to make my livelihood as soon 
as my strength would permit. We enjoyed many 
an evening chat together before I had to bid her 
good-bye, after placing her in the home and 
care of a friend. 

It was many months before we met again, and 
when the box was placed in my hands, after her 
long journey to me, I almost cried with joy and 
grief, she looked so thin and sick. But she knew 
me at once, and when I spoke her name as of old 
she thrust her head in the neck of my dress and 
made a dear little sound for greeting. 

Under kind care she soon became her dear old 
self again,—busy, singing, searching for bugs and 
grasshoppers on the mountain. When we felt 
obliged to tie her up for a few days, a man ran 
over her with a wagon and her leg was broken. 
But we let her take her nest, and days and weeks 
she sat there very quietly, eating the food we 
placed in the little grasses before her. Every day 
we took her out and set her down to see the moun- 
tain a few minutes. She was always very tidy 
about the house and her nest. Her leg healed 
very quickly, and soon she was running about 
with the others and enjoying life again. But she 
will always have a little limp. 

Soon we were obliged to take a trip to the 
northern part of the state, and Polly, too well 
loved to be left behind, travelled with us. 
Fording streams, on the ferry boat, camping in 
the forest miles from home and civilization, she 
would perch on the limb of a tree and sleep as 
much at home as in her old nest on the mountain. 
I think she enjoyed the trip, and she would lay 
her treasured egg in the seat beside us. 

Of course the other hens were jealous of her 
as she always received all the dainty morsels, 
horse-flies, and so on. She never quarreled with 
them, but when they picked on her she ran away, 
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perhaps laughing, and I think they all liked her 
for not fighting back. 
Our Polly was the pet of Mt. Elmo as well as 
the other mountain where we lived some time. 
—Hattie J. Ketcham. 


The Chipmunk 


Everyone loves that confiding, gentle little 
Sleeper, the striped chipmunk—‘‘Chippy Nip- 
munk,”’ as certain children of my acquaintance 
have named him. He is that little squirrel who 
lives in the ground and has two big pockets in 
his cheeks. Sometimes in the fall you may think 
that he has the mumps. Really it is only acorns. 
He can carry four of them in each cheek. Once I 
met a greedy chipmunk who’had his pockets so 
full of nuts that he could not enter his own bur- 
row. Although he tried with his head sideways, 
and even upside-down, he could not get in. 
When he saw me coming, he rapidly removed two 
hickory nuts from which he had nibbled the 
sharp points at each end, and popped into his 
hole, leaving the nuts high, but not dry, out of 
the hole, and shouted, ‘‘ Thief! Thief!” after me 
in chipmunk language, so loudly that, in order 
not to be arrested, I carried them back again. 

Almost the first wild animal of my acquaint- 
ance was the chipmunk. During one of my very 
early summers, probably the fourth or fifth, a 
wave of chipmunks swept over the old farm 
where I happened to be. They swarmed every- 
where, and every stone wall seemed to be alive 
with them. It was probably one of the rare 
chipmunk migrations, which, although denied 
by some naturalists, actually do occur. 

Chippy usually goes to bed in late October, 
and sleeps until late March. He takes with him 
a light lunch of nuts and seeds, in case he may 
wake up and be hungry during the long night. 
Moreover, these come in very handy along about 
breakfast-time, for when he gets up there is little 
to eat. Then, too, he is very busy during those 
early spring weeks. In the first place, he has to 
sing his spring song for hours. It is a loud, 
rolling ‘ Chuck-a-chuck-a-chuck,”’ almost like a 
bird-song, and Chippy is very proud of it. Then, 
too, he has to find a suitable Miss Chipmunk 
-and persuade her to become Mrs. Chipmunk, all 


of which takes a great deal of time. So the nuts 
which he stores up are probably intended rather 
for an early breakfast than a late supper. 

* * * 

‘‘ Are your chipmunks still alive?’’ queried the 
Captain, as they all sat down on the vast, squatty- 
legged settee next to Mr. Prindle’s rocker. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the latter, ‘‘they’ve 
been with me nigh on to four years now.” 

Alice-Palace’s eyes became very big. 

‘“Not Chippy-Nipmunk?” she whispered to 
the Captain. 

‘“‘Exxactly,’’ replied that official, ‘‘and then 
some.” 

Thereafter, at Mr. Prindle’s suggestion, they 
all sat stone-still and mousy-quiet while he made 
a funny little hissing, whistling noise. From 
under the porch there came a scurrying rush, 
and the two bright eyes of a big striped chipmunk 
popped up over the edge of the porch-step. A 
minute later, from two holes in a near-by bank, 
two other chipmunks dashed out. They all had 
ash-gray backs, with five stripes of such dark 
brown as to look almost like black. Their tails 
had a black, white-tipped fringe, while the gray 
color of the back changed into clear orange- 
brown on their flanks and legs. 

‘This one is James,’ announced Mr. Prindle, 
as the first chipmunk hurried across the porch 
toward his chair. ‘‘His full name is James Wil- 
liam Francis,’ he explained, ‘‘after a second- 
cousin of mine who looked a good deal like him. 
I generally call him James for short. The other 
two are Nip and Tuck,”’ he went on. ‘‘Old Bill 
will be along in a minute. You see,” he contin- 
ued, “‘he’s an old bachelor and lives all by him- 
self quite a ways off.” 

“What about James?” inquired Honey. 

‘‘He’s been a widower,” said Mr. Prindle, 
sadly, ‘‘ever since his wife stayed out one day 
to get a good look at a hawk.” 

As he spoke, another chipmunk came around 
the end of the porch and hastened to join the 
other three. 

‘“‘Here’s Bill now,” announced Mr. Prindle. 

Then the old man reached into his pocket and 
took out a handful of butternuts and gave two 
to each of the Band. 

‘Hold one in your closed hand and the other 
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between your thumb and finger where they can 
see it,”’ he advised them. 

A moment later there was a chorus of delighted 
squeals. Each chipmunk had run up and taken 
the nut which was in sight, and was burrowing 
and scrabbling with soft little paws and sniffling 
little noses into four sets of clenched fingers, in 
an attempt to secure the other hidden nuts. 
When the last of them had disappeared, looking 
as if he had an attack of mumps, the Band 
thanked Mr. Prindle and started for home.—By 
Samuel Scoville, Jr. From Everyday Adventures. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of October, the League has 
received and cared for 3643 cats, 549 dogs, 93 
horses, 31 birds and small animals. 

There have been 13 horses in our Home of 
Rest during the month; four donkeys and four 
sheep. 


Numbers of dogs have been brought in injured 
by automobiles. We know that it is impossible 
always to prevent running over a dog, as they 
sometimes dart out so suddenly from the road- 
side and run directly in front of a car, but less of 
these accidents would happen if chauffeurs were 
more careful. 


Other emergency cases were cats in tall trees 
afraid to come down. A pair of skunks that had 
made their home under a piazza and the owners 
of the house sent for our agents to remove them, 
which they succeeded in doing with some diffi- 
culty and discomfort, a crowd of children collect- 
ing to watch the performance. 


Twice during the month our car came across 
dogs on the road that had been run over; one 
was left dead, the other was alive and not injured 
beyond help. Our agent brought them to the 
League. The injured dog was restored to good 
condition by our doctor, and afterward was 
placed in a good home as no owner appeared. 


We have repeatedly urged women to have 
cans that have contained meat or fish beaten flat 
before throwing them out. A cat was found by 
one of our agents that had had her head in a can 
for three days, according to the report given. 
The can had to be cut off and the cat was found 
to be so badly injured by her efforts to liberate 
herself that she had to be chloroformed. 


A boy of fourteen years, living near the League 
headquarters, brings a lot of bread in for the 
dogs every few days. 


We had the great pleasure of welcoming to 
our League headquarters two visitors notable in 
humane work: Marshall Saunders, author of 
“Beautiful Joe’? and a number of other interest- 
ing story books about birds and animals; and on 
the same day Captain Edward Fairholme, Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, of London, the most com- ~ 
prehensive organization for the benefit of ani- 
mals in the world. 

Miss Saunders could make but a short call, 
but we were greatly pleased to keep Captain 
Fairholme long enough for him to examine our 
headquarters thoroughly and to go with me out 
to Dedham and visit our Home of Rest and 
our Cemetery there. 

It was a beautiful day and the visit was a 
mutual pleasure. 

The Home of Rest for Horses in England was 
the first to be founded in any country and a 
report of it, sent to me by Mrs. William Endicott, 
who visited it when in Europe in 1902, gave me 
the idea of having such a work in connection 
with the Animal Rescue League. The Home in 
England is under the management of Captain 
Fairholme and he was grateful to see how the 
influence of the work in England had crossed the 
ocean and borne fruit in America. 


The picture gallery in the corridor of the 
League affords much pleasure to our visitors, 
and it is not at all unusual to see a group of 
children ranged up in front of the pictures, read- 
ing the text below the pictures. Not only the 
children but the dogs sometimes pause and then 
go by and prick up their ears at the lifelike paint- 
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ing by Alexander Pope, of a large St. Bernard 
and a handsome tiger cat. This was a bequest 
to us and is greatly admired. 

We are proud of our picture gallery. 


If every member, who has put up preserves 
and jellies, will spare even one glass or jar for 
our Fair, we shall have a good assortment. We 
will gladly send for the jars, if not too great a 
distance, at any time. 


AT MR. IRWIN’S PLEASANT HOME IN 
COTUIT THIS STATUE MOUNTS GUARD 
ON THE LAWN 


Our missionary work on the Cape has been 
going on during September. Horses, cows, 
calves, pigs, dogs and cats, have been found in 
condition needing attention, and some very 
serious cases have been reported. Mr. Irwin is 
a zealous worker and the educational value of his 
work is greatly appreciated by men and women 
on the Cape as well as the work of immediate 
relief. 


Do not forget our fair at the Copley Plaza 
Dec. 3 and 4. 

Think of the great expense caused by our re- 
building, only about half of which has been con- 
tributed. The Animal Rescue League does an 
extensive work which is of inestimable value. 
Can you not make an effort to help us? 


ONE OF THE BARNS MR. IRWIN VISITED WHERE A 
HORSE AND COW WERE KEPT 


Stealing Cats 


The Animal Rescue League received many 
messages by letter and by telephone in regard to 
an article which was published in the Boston 
Post recently, saying that a boy was making a 
living by selling cats. 

According to this article, the boy boasted that 
he was getting cats to sell to doctors. He claimed 
that he was ridding the city of stray cats, but 
every one who knows anything about cats would 
quickly conclude that the boy was catching pet 
or tame cats that happened to be out in the eve- 
ning, as they are so easily captured, also that he 
would not have any sale for the wild, starving 
cat which is usually more or less diseased. 

Of course we sent immediately to investigate 
the story. The boy’s name and address being 
given it was not difficult to find the house, but we 
sent three times before our agent could find any 
one at home. 

The result is that the boy has written us a 
letter promising to give up this cruel trade which 


would, if continued, bring him a bad reputation 


and probably a fine, for stealing dogs or cats is 
against the law. 

Some few years ago, we had complaints that 
a boy was stealing cats off the doorsteps of the 
houses at the South End and that he had been 
caught with a suitcase crowded with cats suffer- 
ing greatly with terror and the discomfort of 
being crammed into the suitcase regardless of 
their comfort. 

We sent to this boy’s house and the boy 
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promised to give up his criminal trade, but as 
long as colleges and medical students encourage 
boys by buying cats, it will be difficult to prevent 
these thefts unless some drastic action is taken 
by the law and some one of these animal thieves 
made an example of. 

Meanwhile men and women who own cats 
and prize them are warned to keep them in the 
house after dark when they are likely to be stolen. 

—A.H.S5. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 17, 1928. 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE: 

In regard to your call at this office I wish to 
say that owing to opposition, I am not selling 
any more cats. What cats that I have handled 
in the past were treated with good care. 

Hoping this is in accordance with your wishes. 
Very truly yours,—Joseph Lipson. 


An Emergency Case 


A telephone message came to the League to 
go to a house in Charlestown where there was a 
dog in the cellar, that they were afraid had “gone 
mad,” and no one dared to touch him. One of 
our agents went and telephoned back to the 
League that the case was one he could not handle 
alone. He said it was a large dog, and he was 
under a pile of empty boxes and boards and 
growled if anyone attempted to take him out. 

Mr. Farwell, our superintendent of cars, took 
a man with him in a car that was fortunately 
available, and hastened to the place. Upon re- 
moving a few boards and talking kindly to the 
dog, a mongrel puppy put his head out of an 
empty box in which he had been hiding. 

Mr. Farwell took hold of the dog and lifted 
him out of the box without the dog making any 
objections. 

Upon enquiring how the dog came to be in 
such a position, it was found that when he was 
in his own yard some boys had thrown stones at 
him to tease him. One or more of the stones hit 
him so that the dog, suffering and terrified, ran 
round the yard in a circle until, the cellar door 
being opened, he ran into the cellar and hid from 
his tormentors. Then, because in his fright and 
pain, he snapped at one of his own family who 


approached him, the woman said he had gone 
mad and sent for the Animal Rescue League to 
remove him. 

Most of our mad dog scares arise from similar 
causes. 

We found a good home for this dog.— A. H. 8. 


A dog was brought to us to be quarantined 
because he had bitten someone. While here he 
seemed perfectly gentle and showed no signs of 
being either sick or vicious. At the end of the 
quarantine his owner, a boy of fourteen, came 
in and the dog was returned to him. He was 
very happy to get his pet back. We asked him 
about the matter. He said the dog was one of 
the best natured dogs in the world, but that he 
had a habit of rushing at people, and one daya 
boy kept slapping at him until the dog became 
excited and snapped at the boy, though he 
hardly bit him at all; it was only a scratch. 
However, a great fuss was made by the boy’s 
family and the dog was sent to the League, where ~ 
he suffered terribly from homesickness. 

The owner was advised to keep his dog by his 
side as much as possible, and not to let him run 
at other people. He answered, ‘“‘You bet I 
will!” 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C, Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 80 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

Gam bridges 2 ii. e.2 Seer et 34 
Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Ave....... 123 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 

fon Street's. wine th a ae ee ee 142 


East Boston, 341 Meridian Street........ 62 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 


Street. jusiess 60). SS a eee 392 
Pine Ridge; Dedham se sviadarewnee ee 21 
Medfield) 28:25 ¢ aCe ered fo fine 17 

871 
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A LEAGUE DOG IN HIS NEW HOME 


Twenty-first Annual Fair of the Animal Rescue 
League 
HEADQUARTERS, 51 CARVER STREET, Boston, 
MAss. 


Monday, December 3, from 10 a.m. to 9 P.M.; 
Tuesday, December 4, from 10 a.m. to 7 P.M., 
1923, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Copley 
Square. 

The time has come again to remind our friends 
of the Annual Fair and to ask their assistance. 

The expenses of the Animal Rescue League 
have been so greatly increased by our enforced 
rebuilding that we are in special need of taking 
every means possible to replenish our greatly 
depleted treasury. Our Annual Fair gives an 
opportunity for every one who is interested in 
our work to contribute something toward the 
expense of carrying it on. 

During the spring and summer months the 
League received and cared for humanely 28,858 
animals, including cats (25,538), dogs (2,881), 
horses (227), smaller animals and birds (208). 

Five motor trucks were constantly busy and 
many emergency calls (removing injured, sick 
and vicious animals) were attended to every day. 

The Free Clinic, eight Receiving Stations and 
Branches, the Home of Rest for Horses in Ded- 
ham, missionary work on the Cape, educational 
work which extends over the country, all give 
an excellent repo . of the summer’s work. 

We want very much to clear $10,000 this year. 
Will you not help us? If you will, may I suggest 
that you begin at once. You can ask your 


friends to make saleable articles, or to go over 
their possessions once again and see if they can- 
not find something useful or attractive that they 
can do without, to pass on for the sake of suffer- 
ing animals. , 

We have tables for anything you can give us 
that is useful or beautiful. We are glad of house- 
hold furnishings, linen, pin-cushions, needle 
books, holders, dusters, aprons, interesting books 
you have read that are in good condition, puzzles, 
knitted and crocheted articles, candy and cake, 
jellies and preserves. This gives a good list to 
choose from. 

We will gladly receive contributions for the 
Fair at any time. We will send for them if the 
distance is not too great. If you cannot get 
articles for us to sell perhaps you might collect 
a sum of money and send it to us to be put down 
to the Fair account. 

It has been suggested that on Monday we 
have card tables in the Foyer, and invite any one 
who is interested in Bridge, or in the now popular 
game of Mah Jong, to take a table. There will 
be a teacher for each of these games, and lessons 
will be given free to those who take a table. 
Tables will be sold for $5.00 or $1.25 for each 
player. Please notify us as soon as possible if 
you will engage a table, or if you will be one at a 
table, and which game you prefer. 

It takes a large income to carry on so extensive 
a work as the Animal Rescue League is doing. 
Please bear in mind that this work is necessary 
not only from a humane, but from a sanitary 
point of view. In every way it is needed. 

Articles for the Fair, or checks, sent to the 
Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, will be 
gratefully received and promptly acknowledged. 
Yours sincerely,— Anna Harris Smith (Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, President). 


We held our Fair at the Vendome for five 
consecutive years, and were very reluctant to 
make any change. We cannot say too much for 
the kindly treatment and attention we received 
there; for Mr. Pierce’s unfailing courtesy, and 
for King’s readiness to help in every way to 
make the Fair asuccess. Strange to say, instead 
of our friends growing weary of the annual call 
upon them to get up tables for our Fair, the inter- 
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est has increased to such an extent that we needed 
very much more room for this annual benefit 
than the Vendome could give us, hence the 
change. 

We shall have plenty of room at the Copley- 
Plaza for additional tables, and we are hoping for 
three more than we have had before. 

Owing to the great expense of rebuilding, we 
never needed a successful Fair so much as we do 
this year. We wish we might double the usual 
amount of our gains. We are calling upon all 
friends of suffering animals to come forward and 
help us. I repeat what I have said before: “We 
need it, and we deserve it.”’ 

I wish every one could know all that we do in 
our work to lessen suffering, and this means not 
only to animals but to human beings. 

The forlorn, the poor, the outcasts of the world 
send to us, for often their sad lives are so closely 
interwoven with fourfooted companions that 
their troubles are greatly increased through 
their love for some horse, dog or cat, that has 
formed a part of their lives. 


A BLIND MARE IN THE HOME OF REST AND A 
HORSE WHO TRIED TO HELP HER 


Work for Horses 


During the month our agent has visited and 
attended to quite a large number of horses. We 
give below a few of the complaints received: 

Complaint: Bay horse, painfully thin and 
neglected. ; 

Report: Horse was on a farm in Hopkinton. 
Our agent went to see him and had him put to 
death. 

Complaint: Horse, in an express wagon, look- 


ing very tired and tongue hanging out on one 
side as if the bit was wrong. Driver was pulling 
reins at almost every step. 

Report: Agent found that the horse’s tongue 
protruded apparently from a weakness of the 
muscles of the tongue. The owner is to put a 
soft bit in his mouth with round leather on 
each side of the bit. The driver has promised 
to be kind to him and not to pull unnecessarily 
on his mouth. 


Complaint: Express horse with bad blinders, 
right one entirely covering the eye. 
Report: Our agent had the bridle adjusted. 


Complaint: Ice team, with horse having a 
badly swollen leg. 

Report: The horse has been taken from work 
and his leg is now being treated. 


Complaint: A small horse, very stiff in legs, 
looking in bad condition. 

Report: Horse found to have an incurable 
lameness and he was destroyed. 


Complaint: Horse, with eyes in very bad con- 
dition, in wagon filled with packing cases on 
Winter Street. 

Report: The horse is blind, one eye that is 
discharging being still inflamed. He is being 
given treatment for this trouble. 


Complaint: About the Eskimo dogs at Frank- 
lin Park. 

Report: Dogs are fed well and taken out for 
exercise every day, but no doubt are homesick 
and unhappy and ought to be in good homes 
where they can have their freedom. 

These are a few reports taken from a package 
of probably a hundred, and these do not repre- 
sent all the cases that our agent has remedied, 
but only the most important. Mr. MacDonald 
is constantly employed visiting sales stables, 
auction rooms, and going wherever he hears there 
is need of attention being paid to horses. He 
also goes on special cases where acts of cruelty 
to dogs are reported. 


We are offered for sale a Chickering upright 
piano, ebony case, in good condition. Will some 
one make us an offer? 
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MR. IRWIN WITH A HORSE HE HAS TAKEN FROM 
THE OWNER 


LETTERS 


I should like to bring to the notice of the 
League an account of an accident to my dog. 

On Saturday, October 13, the driver of a car 
bearing the registration Mass. 84432, ran over 
the dog, on the State Road in Manomet. 

He offered no assistance in caring for the injured 
animal, drawing up only long enough to say 
that it wasn’t his fault, and then drove on, leayv- 
ing a fourteen-year-old girl to get a broken- 
legged pet home as best she could. 

A lady and gentleman in another car stopped 
and helped her, and a neighbor got his truck out 
and brought girl and dog home. For the sake 
of all dumb animals I should like to have this 
given some attention. A man, who is too brutal 
to be interested in an animal he himself has 
caused to be injured, is not fit to be loose on the 
roads at the wheel of a car—Mrs. V. P. M. 

Manomet, Oct. 14, 1928. 


A surprisingly large number of dogs are 
brought into the League that are run over by 
automobiles. If the chauffeurs could see the 


suffering of the dogs and their owners, they 


would at least try to be more careful. Recently 
a man was in and cried over the loss of his dog, a 
fine one that he had had for some time and loved 
very much. A young girl came in one day to 


tell us how her dog was run‘ over by an auto- 
mobile. He was barely able to run into the 
house and crawl up to his mistress, laid his head 
in her lap and died. 


Dear Mrs. Smith: Here is a true story that 
happened to me last January. One day when I 
was going to school with some boy friends, we 
heard a loud ‘‘meow” from the street gutter. 
We traced it and found it led to a sewer. We 
looked in and found a kitten hanging to a brick 
that protruded a little. As the sewer was rapidly 
filling up, the water would soon reach the brick 
that he was on. We reached down, but could 
not quite touch him. We all pulled, and finally 
lifted the heavy iron bars from the top of the 
sewer. ‘Then two of the boys held on to my legs 
and let me down into the sewer, and I grabbed 
the cat. We took it to a house and asked for 
some milk. The lady asked us if she could have 
it. We gave it to her and went to school. We 
were all late, but the teacher excused us for an 
act of kindness to dumb animals.—M. C. 


STONEHAM, Mass. 
The little gray kitten I took from the League 
April 25th, rolled up in a newspaper, has grown 
to be a big, husky fellow. He is well, and happy, 
and very, very mischievous. He is very intelli- 
gent—even tries to use the telephone.—L. B. D. 


Westport Point, Mass., Oct. 12, 1923. 
My dear Mrs. Smith: Is there any sort of 
censorship of the making of moving pictures, with 
respect to prevention of cruelty to animals? I 
very seldom get in town to stay over night, but 
on the rare occasions when I do, I usually go to 
one of the best picture houses, and almost in- 
variably see some distressing animal scene that 
would not be permitted in actual life—yet, of 
course, it occurred when the film was made. I 
am not referring to pictures that could be ‘‘faked,”’ 
but to those where the animals taking part 

evidently suffered discomfort or actual misery. 
Doesn’t the Jack London society. cover any- 
thing except the legitimate stage? This week I 
saw a play with a cock fight, and bull fight— 
both unpleasant. The actual killing of the bull 
was not shown, but he was shown in a long fight 
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and standing at bay with his sides collapsed and 
heaving, and neck full of heavy darts. A dead 
horse in the arena might have been put in for 
good measure without having been killed during 
the fight, but the point is, an actual bull fight 
was held to film the picture. 

We were also told in the news reel that wild 
fowl shooting with aeroplanes was practised in 
California. 

At various times I have seen a cow shut into a 
small bathroom in a house, where she had to 
stand in a humped position, the merry jest 
being that she finally burst the door open by her 
efforts to relieve her cramped body; a cat, that 
was either drugged or suffering in some way that 
drove her almost to frenzy (she was supposed to 
be a pet in the hands of a high tempered young 
girl); and, of course, horses cruelly used in mad 
rides—and countless minor cruelties. 

Of what use is humane teaching in schools if 
the movies are to throw the balance the other 
way continually? 

It is hardly supposable that my infrequent 
visits to the theatre happened to hit on the only 
inhumanities there are! Very sincerely yours, 

—Mercy E. Baker. 


* New Beprorp, Mass., Oct. 15, 1923. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: I was able to visit Pine Ridge 
with some friends Friday. I cannot tell you 
how I hoped to see you there, and how deeply I 
regretted not seeing you. Still, I went up alone 
to your bungalow and stood by the bird table, I 
judge, and I was so vitally conscious of your 
presence that aloud I said to you the thoughts 
uppermost in my mind. I know of no spot in 
our lovely New England more lovely. I had 
imagined it a small place, and instead it was 
large, and, to me, peace abode there. When I 
stopped a moment in the little summer house, 
“The Outlook,’ I think your new caretaker 
(most earnest in the work) called it, I was 
breathless—the varying shades of green, the 
little sentinel cedars, the quiet hollow, is, or was, 
surcease from sorrow. I cannot tell you how I 
loved it there. Some day, when I am a little 
freer, 1 am coming to wander about alone— 
and rest. My heart stopped aching while I was 
there. A girl, too, perhaps from the keepers’ 


cottage, was there, with what I call a morning 
face. I visited most of the little graves and my 
“Buddy” joyously followed me about, once so 
broken a little dog himself. I said ‘‘Goodbye”’ 
to the splendid old horse, so soon to go. I ex- 
amined the incinerator. We shall have one 
some day, I hope, and should like to know the 
approximate cost. We are doing well. I per- 
sonally have had nine stray cats in the last three 
weeks—the work grows fast. I regret not hav- 
ing seen you. Sincerely,—A. W. Walker. 


Here is a picture of Rover (he isn’t dog No. 
3049 now) and one of his friends. He is so 
handsome and good that every one who sees him 
wants to keep him. That is his only fault. 
When we first had him, in June, he used to run 
away, sometimes staying two or three days, but 
since then he has not been away from us for more 
than a few hours at a time. He is now as fond 
of us as we are of him. Rover is a remarkable 
hunting dog. He will kill woodchucks, rats and 


other wild animals, yet he never touched our 


old cat or the little kittens which we recently 
introduced to him as brother. I wish all dogs 
could be as much loved as this one is.—L. J. 


We want to sell for the benefit of the League 
a beautiful cabinet with glass front. Will you 
buy? 
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MELVIN VILLAGE, N. H. 

In reply to your postal of August 24th regard- 
ing dog No. 3377, taken June 16th, will say that 
he is very happy and contented in his present 
home. He is at present curled up on my cot, 
after a day of roaming about the camp looking 
after intruders who try to raid our larder. No 
one could ask for a more devoted friend or com- 
panion, and surely is one of the best natured 
chaps in a place of this kind, where campers are 
coming and going daily. Everyone takes his 
picture, as he is the official mascot of the camp. 
Kindly in his manner to people who are spending 
the summer here, and very much attached to the 
children during the swimming hours—enjoying 
the water with them. 

Everyone inquires where I got him, and when 
I tell them the Animal Rescue League they 
surely are surprised, and think I must have 
picked a good one. Yet such is not necessarily 
the case, as good care, clean quarters, and kind- 
ness will bring out the good in any dog. He 
responds to the name of Dutch. He certainly 
has had a perfect summer, and will no doubt 
dread the winter in the city equally as much as I 
will. One of his latest stunts was to bring in a 
stray foxhound pup who, I believe, had been 
poisoned. Surely, in the dog language, he told 
this pup that a camp was a good place to live 
where many people came in and fed you all you 


could eat. So together they share my tent and 
food, with never a sign of any of the traits so 
common to humans under like conditions, but 
just helping each other. 

I have enclosed a little snapshot of Dutch as 
he sits on guard at the beach, waiting for the 
youngsters to come in from their morning sport. 
I raised dogs for several years and handled some 
professionally at dog shows, and yet, the Animal 
Rescue League had the dog that every dog 
fancier truly wants at heart. Just a real dog, 
faithful, obedient, intelligent, and lovable. I 
am very much pleased with him and would surely 
miss him if he were to be taken from me.— 
Helse E. 


Newton, Mass. 

Upon returning from my vacation I found the 
card from you inquiring about Cappy Ricks, the 
cat I took from the League July 10th. He has 
in all ways proved to be the best dispositioned 
and one of the most satisfactory cats. I cer- 
tainly would not exchange him for any other. 
He has made himself thoroughly at home, and 
seems as pleased with us as we are with him. 
He is unusually intelligent, and just about owns 
the place. I thank you for writing to me, and 
in case of need will be very glad to come to the 
League for advice.—C. G. W. 


In answer to your inquiry of August 20th, 
would say the reason I did not answer at once 
was that I mislaid your postal; came across it 
today, and realized that I had not answered it. 
The dog 2587 taken on May 10th is well and 
happy. We call him ‘‘Buddy.” He makes a 
very good watchdog, also a faithful playmate to 
William Harty, a boy of 9 years. He is fat and 
well. Gets a bath in the tub every few weeks, as 
he is a white dog. He looks very handsome 
after his bath. He is very intelligent and has 
learned several tricks. ‘‘Buddy” has a good 
home, and is content.—M. H. | 


By subscribing to the paper you will help 
the cause of suffering animals. Can you not 
help us in this way? 
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Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF . 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Telephone Your Dealer — Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 

The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


in size and 
shape—but 


Made according to the old SPRATT’S 
stamina-building Dog Cake formula, 


in a more convenient size and shape. 
All breeds and sizes like them. In- 
sist on the genuine SPRATT’S. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for samples and send 2c for 
new pamphlet on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Spratt 
Ovals 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
F. HOLDEN SMITH, V. M. D. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and _ Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass, 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 
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Souto EnpD .. . ~ oo... «. «  « 109 NORTHAMPTON STREET 
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DEDHAM Se, Wey Ne ee nae pa pa Renee Home oF Rest ror Horses 
MEDFIELD eet eee Uw le es) BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
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ADIMals Tecel vedin 922 wore, i FN om ee a eer ARG 2 ee ene) 
animals Hrougitat DyevisiLOrs 3) 321) es ep), seg ce ree el ee et enemys 7,792 
Copies of.humane literature distributed . . . .,. . . . . . ~. ~. §8;759 


FIVE MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


3’ Number of calls made in 1922 
Number of animals collected . 


A Free Clinic for ATGHIAIG 
has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the League 
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Veterinarians 
Dr. Frank J. Sullivan Dr. F. Holden Smith 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1922 . . 3+. . . .. . . « .. 18,750 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1922 ; + + ipeecpabaiiclneign Gaelic elect IG 500 
Number of horses humanely killed -1922°° 5 sr a ere ee 713 
Number of horses’ given vacations’... 3. = to oe eee ee 40 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to ‘owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . .. 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


